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MUTINEERS, ' 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE MUTINY AT THE NORE, AND HOW THE 
HERO BECAME IMPLICATED IN IT, 


Once more Harry gazed on the coast of England. 
He felt an earnest longing to go on shore and see 
Mabel. He wished to tell her that her father had 
escaped death, and that, although a prisoner, he might 
soon return home. The ‘“Latona,” the frigate on 
board which Harry found himself, sailed swiftly up 





to an anchor at Spithead: A large fleet lay there, 
under the command of Lord Bridport. Harry, with 
several others, asked leave to go on shore. He was 
sternly refused. The captain of the frigate was one 
of those men who seemed to take delight in tyrannising 
over their crews and in making them miserable. No, 
not although Harry pleaded his shipwreck and the 
suffering he had gonethrough. The captain turned 
a deaf ear to his entreaties. Several ships’ com- 
anies had similar causes of complaint. 


the Channel, and rounding the Isle of Wight, came | Harry soon discovered that something was going 
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forward among ‘the men, but he was not trusted. 
Disaffection rapidly spread among the crews of the 
ships. At length they began to speak openly of 
their grievances. Harry, finding it impossible to 
get on shore, wrote two letters: one to Mabel, the 
other to Roger Kyffin. He told Mabel, that in all 
the dangers he had gone through, he was true to her 
as ever. He described the sinking of the ship, and 
his satisfaction at having been the means of saving 
her father’s life. His chief disappointment was at 
not finding himself, as yet, on the quarter-deck, but 
still he trusted that an opportunity would occur to 
enable him to make his way there. To Mr. Kyffin 
he wrote as before, assuring him that he had heartily 
repented the follies he had committed, and that he 
trusted he might have the means of clearing his 
character from any imputation which his sudden 
flight might have cast on it. It must be remembered 
that Harry was not aware of the accusations brought 
against him, and that Sleech, instead of defending 
him, had done his utmost to confirm the idea of his 
guilt. The letter addressed to Mabel reached 
Lynderton, but being directed to Stanmore Park, 
was sent there by the postmaster, an especial ally 
of Mr. Sleech. That gentleman received it, and he 
had an idea that it might contain some information : 
at all events, it might be worth perusal, His colour 
changed somewhat as he read on. 

“The captain alive!” he exclaimed. ‘So ho! 
That may give trouble. I wish he was fathoms deep 
down in the ocean. And this young fellow, this 
Mistress Mabel loveshim! Well, if she marries him, 
there will be a couple of beggars wedded. And she 
disdains my son Silas, the creature! We will pull her 
proud heart down yet, in spite of her father. I 
don’t like the captain coming to life again, though: 
I must consult Silas. Tom’s a fool: there is no use 
talking to him. I must send for Silas post haste. 
He has got more wits than all the family put to- 
gether.” 


The result of the letter Mr. Kyffin received has. 


already been seen at the commencement of the 
narrative. Before that he had begun to fear that 
his ward was really dead. The letter had reassured 
him, but left him very much in the dark as to where 
Harry was to be found. 

Harry had another letter to write; it was, how- 
ever, not on his own account, but on that of his friend 
Jacob, who was ignorant of an art not generally 
possessed by seamen in those days. It was addressed 
to Mary Tanner, Mabel’s waiting-maid. 

‘Well, Jacob,” said Harry, as he sat down on the 
maindeck alongside a gun with a piece of board as 
table, ‘‘I will write, gladly, but you must tell me 
what to say.” 

‘Tell her I love her as much as ever, and that I 
am glad to come to life again, if it was only for the 
sake of seeing her. And now just write down, ‘I am 
glad to say that fine young chap, Harry T. (you know 
who I mean, Mary), saved our captain’s life when the 
ship went down, and we were on the raft; leaped 
overbuvard, swam ever so far, and brought him safe 
to it. The captain, however, does not know to 
this day who he is, and thinks he’s one Andrew 
Brown.’” 

“T don’t think I can say so much: it’s like 
sounding my own praises,” observed Harry. 

_ “No, I tell you; it isn’t you sounding them; 
it’s me writing the letter, and you just puts down 
what I say ; so go ahead, Harry!” 


Harry continued. The letter was almost as long 
as his own, but he did not grudge the trouble. It 
was at once despatched, but instead of being addressed 
to Stanmore Park, it was directed to widow Tuttle’s 
cottage, where, Jacob stated, it was his belief that 
Mary would frequently go, and she might then give 
his mother the first account of his safety. 

Sailors’ letters in those days often went astray. 
This, however, after considerable delay, reached its 
destination; and sure enough, on that very day, 
Mary was paying the widow a visit. Thus her 
sorrow was quickly turned into joy; although 
somewhat subdued, when she found that Jacob had 
no chance of leaving his ship to come and see her. 
After she had read the letter two or three times to 
the widow, she hastened back with it to rejoice the 
heart of poor Mabel. 

Important events were at this time taking place 
on board the fleet. Some time before, petitions had 
been sent up from all the line-of-battle ships at 
Portsmouth to Lord Howe, making various not 
unreasonable requests. It had been observed, how- 
ever, by one of the red-tape officials, that all the 
petitions were written by one person, and couched in 
the same language, and therefore it was believed 
that they were the productions of some factious or 
mad-brained individual, who was not worthy of 
notice. They were accordingly thrown on one side, 
and no answers were returned. After this the fleet 
put to sea. On its return, the seamen finding that 
their petitions had not been replied to, were much 
irritated, justly feeling that those who were fighting 
their country’s battles were worthy of respect. 
Several violent and disaffected persons were found 
on board every ship, and these worked on the minds 
of the other seamen. A general correspondence was 
established throughout the whole fleet, and at 
length it was unanimously agreed by the respective 
crews, that no ship should lift an anchor till a 
redress of grievances was obtained. 

The morning of the 13th of April arrived. Lord 
Bridport ordered the signal for weighing to be 
thrown out on board the flag-ship. Instead of 
obeying it, the seamen of the ‘‘ Queen Charlotte ” ran 
up the shrouds, and gave three cheers as the signal 
for mutiny. This was answered in the same manner 
by every ship in the fleet. The captains and their 
officers, although taken by surprise by this sudden 
act of disobedience, used every means in their power 
to persuade the men to return to their duty, but all 
their exertions were ineffectual. They were, how- 
ever, treated with every respect, the seamen 
declaring that they were ready to obey their orders as 
soon as they had received ample assurance from the 
Government that their grievances would immediately 
be redressed. 

On the following day, two delegates were 
appointed from each ship, to represent the whole 
fleet, and the admiral’s cabm on the ‘Queen 
Charlotte” was fixed as a place where they should 
meet to hold their deliberations. On the 15th every 
man in the fleet was sworn to support the cause in 
which he had embarked. They next proceeded to 
reeve ropes at the foreyard-arms, as a sign that they 
intended to run up any who disobeyed them, and 
after this they turned all officers out of the fleet 
who had by their behaviour in any way offended 
them. The day after this a committee of the Board 
of Admiralty arrived at Portsmouth, and made 





several propositions to the delegates, hoping to 
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jnduce them to return to their duty. Nothing, how- 
ever, would satisfy the seamen, unless the arrange- 
ments were sanctioned by the King and Parliament, 
and a general pardon guaranteed by proclamation. 
After this several admirals visited them with the same 
want of success. Lord Bridport, in consequence, 
struck his flag, declaring that he would not again 
hoist it. The ships on this loaded all their guns, 
kept watch as at sea, and put everything in a state 
of defence, confining all the officers to their 
respective ships. Happily wise counsels prevailed 
onshore. The King especially urged his Ministers 
to yield to the just demands of the seamen, and 
Lord Bridport was sent on board the fleet, informing 
the men that all their grievances were redressed, 
and that his Majesty had granted a pardon to all 
offenders. These events took place while the 
«Latona,’’ on board which Harry and Jacob then were, 
was at Spithead. She was soon afterwards sent 
yound to the Thames. On her passage she encoun- 
tered a heavy gale, and was run into by another 
ship, and reduced almost to a wreck. Being after- 
wards driven on shore, she received so much damage 
that she was towed up, not without difficulty, into 
Sheerness, to undergo a thorough repair. Her crew 
in the meantime were turned over to other ships, 
Harry and Jacob being sent on board the “Sandwich,” 
then one of the ships forming the fleet at the Nore. 
Several of the most mutinously disposed of the 
frigate’s crew were also sent on board the same 
ship. 

Grievously had poor Harry’s expectation of rising 
in the service been disappointed! Sent about from 
ship to ship, he had no means of becoming known 
to his superior officers, nor had any opportunity 
been afforded him for distinguishing himself. The 
romance, too, which he expected to find in a life at 
sea had terribly worn off. He was among rough, 
uneducated men, and although many of them were 
kind-hearted, generous, and humane, there were not 
afew ruffians and villains of all sorts. 

Some of these, when they discovered that he was 
a gentleman by birth, took especial pleasure in annoy- 
inghim. He had not failed, however, in obtaining 
acertain amount of position among them, while he 
was respected by those who knew him best. One of 
the men on board especially took notice of him: his 
name was Richard Parker. He was a clever fellow ; 
had been, Harry heard, a petty officer; but for dis- 
respectful conduct to his superiors had been disrated. 
This seemed to rankle in hisheart. He possessed, 
too, a certain amount of education, and he felt him- 
self, and perhaps really was, equal in that respect to 
many officers. 

Parker had made it his business to discover all the 
most mutinously disposed men in his own ship, as 
also by degrees on board the other ships of the fleet 
—thus, in course of time, there were several hundred 
men scattered about the fleet ready to obey any com- 
mands he might issue. What his ultimate aims 
were Harry could not discover. Parker soon saw 
that he must proceed carefully with Harry, if he 
wished to secure his assistance. To Harry, indeed, 
his plans appeared very moderate, and all calculated 
really to forward the best interests of the seamen. 

“T must trust to you, Brown, then to help me,” 
said Parker. “You are just the fellow 1 want 
for a right-hand man, on whom I may thoroughly 
rely. If men like you and I, andothers of sense and 
education, don’t watch over the welfare of our poor 


fellow-seamen, depend upon it they will soon again be 
treated as they were before. To my mind, although we 
have gained something by the little outbreak of the 
fleet atSpithead, we have not gained enough, and more 
must be done. Brown, I know you will help me. 
I want to send letters round to each ship in the fleet, 
and advise the men to select delegates, as was done 
at Spithead.” 

Harry saw no reason for refusing, and wrote 
letters, which Parker signed. His advico was 
implicitly followed, and in a short time delegates 
from all the ships arrived on board the ‘‘ Sandwich,” 
which at that time carried the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Buckner. <A council of delegates was formed, and 
Richard Parker was appointed president. Certain 
petitions were drawn up, which were sent to the 
Admiralty. The principal part of them were refused, 
but the men were promised forgiveness if they would 
at once return to their duty. Admiral Buckner, who 
delivered this message, was laughed at in return, 
and the boats of the fleet being instantly manned, the 
crews went into the harbour, and brought out all the 
gunboats, and proceeded to the Great Nore. As 
they passed the fort at Sheerness, they fired at it in 
defiance, though without doing any damage. On 
their return they struck the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Buckner, and hoisted the red flag for mutiny in its 
stead. All the ships also which lay near Sheerness 
were compelled to drop down to the Great Nore, in 
order to concentrate the scene of their operations. 
Among them was the “ St. Fiorenzo,” which had just 
been fitted up to carry one of the royal princesses, 
just married to the Prince of Wurtemburg, over to 
Germany. Harry and Jacob talked over the pro- 
ceedings of their shipmates. They could not but 
perceive that they were very dangerous, and, indeed, 
more serious grievances having been so speedily 
redressed, utterly unjustifiable. Still Harry was 
unfortunately committed to the cause of the mutineers, 
especially from having written the letters, and other- 
wise aided Parker. 

Parker doubted him, but still treated him with 
considerable attention. Vain were all the efforts 
made by the Commissioners of the Admiralty to bring 
the crews back to obedience. So bold, indeed, did 
the delegates become, that they landed in various 
places, and supplied themselves with the provisions 
they required. It was their constant custom to land at 
Sheerness, where they held conferences with the 
greatest publicity, and afterwards paraded the streets, 
with flags flying and music playing, Parker, as the 
admiral of the rebel fleet, marching at the head of 
the procession. They went on board, also, all the 
ships they could visit, persuading the crews to join 
them. In spite of Harry’s objections to go on shore, 
Parker insisted on several occasions that he should 
accompany him. 

‘“T tell you, my lad, I am your friend, and will bear 
you harmless,” answered the rebel chief; ‘‘and go 
you must. I want you.” 

Harry knew that it would be dangerous to disobey, 
but he did not consider the still greater danger of 
being seen in company with the most desperate of 
the mutineers. 

On one occasion, when he was on shore with Parker, 
after the delegates, as usual, had paraded the streets, 
they entered the dockyard, where Lord Keith, Sir 
Charles Grey, Admiral Buckner, and several other 
naval officers, who had just come down from London, 





were assembled. 
uv2 
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The seamen were proceeding in their usual swag- 
gering style across the dockyard, when they came 
face to face with the venerable Admiral. He fixed 
his stern gaze on them, asking them how mutineers 
and enemies of their King and country thus dared to 
enter one of the royaldockyards? Even Parker, bold 
and daring as he was, for an instant was staggered, 
and-found no words to reply. Just then, drums and 
fifes were heard, and an infantry militia regiment 
marched into the dockyard. The delegates, nothing 
daunted, drew up, facing them. 

Parker had taken the precaution to leave orders on 
board the ships that should he and his companions be 
seized, two officers on-board every ship should 
instantly be taken hold of, and ropes rove at the end 
of the foreyard-arms be made fast round their 
necks. 

Harry, who was among the delegates, found him- 
self placed near several of the officers of the militia 
regiment. Among them he saw a face he knew. It 
was that of young Gilby, he was certain. The 
recognition appeared mutual. Gilby nodded to him. 

‘“‘T heard that you were at sea, old fellow, but 
didn’t quite expect to find you in such company,” he 
cried out. 

Harry made no answer, and endeavoured to avoid 
his gaze. Never had he felt so humbled and annoyed. 

Among the group of naval officers were the 
captains of some of the ships who had come on shore. 
One of them was the captain of the ‘‘ St. Fiorenzo.” 
A young midshipman of the same ship, standing 
near Lord Keith, on seeing all the principal leaders 
of the mutineers together, exclaimed,— 

‘‘ Why not make one bold cast, and catch them all 
in the same net? It would quickly put a stop to the 
mutiny.” 

The admiral turned round as he heard the voice: 

‘*You don’t know what you are talking about, 
youngster ” he observed, recollecting that the muti- 
neers had their officers in their power on the ships. 

In consequence of this they behaved with the 
greatest boldness and audacity in the presence of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and in spite of the troops 
arrayed against them. A board was held by their 
lordships at the Commissioner’s house, when the 
delegates were invited to attend. All expostulations, 
however, proved ineffectual. The mutineers increased 
their demands, and grew more insolent in their 
behaviour. At length their lordships, signifying to 
the seamen that no further concessions would be 
granted, returned to town. 

Or this, further meetings were'held on board the 
ships, at which Harry was compelled by Parker to 
attend as his secretary. One day, in the presence of 
Tuttle and several other seamen, Harry expostulated, 
telling Parker that he did not approve of holding out 
after so many concessions had been made. 

‘‘The first man who disobeys my orders will have 
a bullet sent through his head,” exclaimed Parker, 
drawing a pistol. ‘‘Disobey me at your peril, 
Ardrew Brown,” he continued, levelling the weapon. 

Harry stood firm. A murmur of disapprobation 
broke out among the men. 

‘‘T don’t care whether you agree or disagree, but 
I ask you again, Brown, whether you will attend me 

as I order you or not?” 

“T will attend you if you fgce me, but again 
protest against your proceedings.” 

‘‘Come into the cabin then,” exclaimed Parker, 
fiercely, ‘‘ and do as I order you.” 





Harry was compelled to obey. 

The delegates having assembled, a fierce dis. 
cussion took place as to their future proceedings, 
Some were for yielding: others, led by Parker, deter- 
mined to hold out; while a considerable nuenber 
proposed, in case their demands were still refused, 
to carry the fleet over to a French port. This 
traitorous proposition was happily over-ruled b 
the majority—indeed, many thought that if it was 
proposed to the men, they themselves would refuse 
to obey. Finally it was determined to hold out, in 
the hope of compelling the Government to yield, 
One of the means taken by the mutineers was to 
blockade the Thames, and several ships were moored 
across the river, to prevent a free passage up to 
London or down. In order to concentrate their 
force also, the fleet which lay at Sheerness was 
compelled to drop down to the Great Nore. The 
line-of-battle ships were then drawn up in a line, 
about half a mile from each other, with their 
broadsides abreast. In the space between the line- 
of-battle ships, the merchantmen and other vessels 
which had been detained were moored. As all com- 
munication was stopped with the shore, the muti- 
neers supplied themselves with water and provisions 
from these vessels. 

All this time, strange as if may seem, the 
behaviour of the seamen towards their officers, with 
a few exceptions, was perfectly respectful. 

One, however, was tarred and feathered. Two 
midshipmen were ducked, and some few officers who 
were especially obnoxious to the mutineers were 
sent on shore. Four seamen also were severely 
flogged for speaking disrespectfully of the delegates. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


CHAP. XXVII.—-RELIGION —THE CHURCHES—CHURCH AND STATE 
’ —PREACHING. 


Ir has been a puzzle to some minds, and has even 
been used as a sceptical argument against the Bible, 
that sacred prophecy seems not to include in its 
range the history of the New World. The field of 
view is there so large, and the development of events 
so great, that it is strange to find America occupying 
little, if any, place in what purports to be a vision of 
human history to the end of time. 

I once mentioned this difficulty to the greatest 
student and expositor of prophecy, Dr. Keith, and 
his r¢ply was prompt and satisfactory. The brief 
prophecies of the latter-day refer to principles, ope- 
rating alike in the Old World and the New. In 
America the principles of Popery and Infidelity, and 
whatever opposes the truth of God, are at work in 
the same way as in Europe. The same spiritual 
conflicts are waged on both continents. Prophecy 
deals with political events and with human develop- 
ments only as these bear upon the great history of 
the kingdom of Christ. That kingdom has no 
geographical scenes or limits, but reaches from sea 
to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. 

We call it the New World, but we find there only 
new forms and new illustrations of old-world 
religions, as well as of social and political life. The 
negro is there with his charms and Fetish worship, 
the ‘‘heathen Chinee” with his joss-house. The 
Hebrew synagogue is there, and the Popish mass- 
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house. There is nothing new in any of the wild 
sects that have sprung up: the wonder is that wilder 
and more numerous forms of free thought and free 
living have not appeared in a land where liberty 
passes into licence. By public opinion more than by 
law or force, are extravagances of creed and conduct 
kept within bounds. I have already stated that these 
are only slight specks on the broad surface of Ameri- 
can life. Sensational bookmakers give the impres- 
sion that the country is overrun by Shakers and 
Spiritualists, and all sorts of fanatical sects. The 
whole of these combined form an_ insignificant 
fraction in the religious census. The vast mass of 
the population profess the same creeds, and belong to 
the same communions known among ourselves— 
Episcopal, Methodist (Episcopal), Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, and Baptist. With differences of 
organisation, all these hold in common the leading 
truths of Protestant Christianity. The Roman 
Catholics number between four and five millions, the 
vast majority Irish. Among the Southern German 
and other continental emigrants there are also many 
Roman Catholics, but the great body of the North 
German and Scandinavian emigrants are Protestants. 
It was pleasant to see together in many a German 
home in the West the portraits of Luther and 
Washington. 

I have given the relative statistics of churches and 
denominations in several of the large cities. In the 
smaller towns, and throughout the country, the great 
bulk of the people belong to the leading Protestant 
denominations already enumerated. The Methodists 
and Baptists are the most numerous, taking the 
whole Union; but the Presbyterians prevail in some 
of the older States, both of the North and South. 
It would be difficult to say which of the denomina- 
tions includes the largest number of the educated 
and wealthy classes. In the large cities it is very 
probable that the Episcopal communion will increase 
in a larger ratio among the rich, and that it will 
become the church of the higher social grades, as in 
England. It is said that this is because discipline is 
laxer, and the members of the Episcopal churches are 
less under the control of such public opinion as the 
church membership of other communities maintains. 
This may be partly true, but it is not the whole truth. 
It is certainly not true of the large masses of good 
people who belong to the communion of such men as 
Macilvaine, Tyng, and others, whose names are 
honoured in all Evangelical churches. It may be 
well for the leading men in Presbyterian and other 
churches to consider how far the spiritual instincts 
and educated tastes of their people can be met, with- 
out driving many to find elsewhere what is lacking in 
their own services. I am afraid to say more, in case 
of treading on the toes of any one behind me; but 
it is vexing to an overlooker to witness the strange 
vagaries of those who are in the thick of ecclesias- 
tical controversies having no reference to things 
essential. The same questions also appear so dif- 
ferent under different circumstances. For instance, 
one of the leading clergymen of Scotland wrote a 
book to prove that the use of instrumental music is 
a denial of the Gospel system, and a return to the 
Jewish dispensation of types and bondage. In 

erica nearly all the churches have organs and 
choirs. On the other hand, G. H. Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia, the President of the Christian Commission 
during the war, one of the best and most respected 
citizens of America, has been excommunicated by 





the ‘‘Reformed Presbyterian Synod,” for singing 
Christian hymns, instead of Rouse’s old version of 
the Psalms of David, “‘the only fit medium for 
tuneful praise!” 

The greatest contrast that strikes a stranger from 
the old country is the absence of an Established 
Church. There are no such names known as Church- 
men and Dissenters, with all the unseemly divisions 
of social and religious life associated with the names 
among ourselves. There is no union of Church and 
State as in Europe, whether, as in England, by one 
denomination being established, or as in France, by 
all denominations receiving State pay. All denomi- 
nations are equal before the law in the United 
States; all are free from State control, and obtain no 
State assistance. The idea of one denomination 
being selected from others for establishment or 
endowment, and the others being tolerated, is incon- 
ceivable in America. The whole circumstances and 
conditions of civil and religious life are different 
there, and the statement of this fact of the separa- 
tion of Church and State may be made, without any 
reference to our own ecclesiastical arrangements in 
England, which date from a time when the Church 
had visible unity, and which were continued at the 
Reformation, when separatists from the Established 
Church were few in number and of little influence. 

Some who have not visited America may imagine 
that the absence of an Established Church implies a 
low state of public religious feeling. There could 
not be a greater mistake. Religion pervades the 
nation to a far greater extent than in any country 
of the Old World, and Christianity is far more 
honoured and influential in every department of 
public and social, as well as domestic life. Not only 
are the Sessions of Congress opened with prayer, as 
are our Houses of Parliament; but au courts of law 
are also opened by prayer. In legislation and govern- 
ment, whether of the Republic or of the separate 
States, there is more frequent reference to religion 
than with ourselves. But most of all is this manifest 
in the system of common school education, which is 
the pride and strength, decus et tutamen, of the 
American Commonwealth. Notwithstanding diver- 
sities of sects and of opinions in minor matters, it 
was a grand sight to see the children of all denomi- 
nations meeting in the same schools, opened every 
day by prayer or praise and reading the Bible. I 
could not but think, with sorrow and humiliation, of 
the miserable squabbles and jealousies of our School 
Board constituencies, and the inefficient patchwork 
educational system alone possible with us. 

If aty other illustration is needed of the prevalent 
national respect for religion, I might refer to the 
appointment of days of humiliation or of thanks- 
giving on special occasions. No authority is recog- 
nised as compulsory in such matters, but the issuing 
of a recommendation, signed by the President and 
the Secretary of State, is responded to heartily 
throughout the nation. Every year ‘“ Thanksgiving 
Day” is atime of special assembly for public worship, 
when national mercies are devoutly acknowledged in 
fifty thousand churches, and the incense of praise 
rises from millions of thankful, reverential hearts. 

Sabbath observance is another fair test of the 
amount of religious feeling pervading a nation 
The day is far better kept than in England, or even 
in Scotland. I remember hearing the late Rober‘ 
Chambers, a man not very sensitive or very demon- 
strative on such subjects, speaking with the warmest 
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admiration of the way in which the day of rest was 
observed. He was surprised at the extent to which 
labour and traffic were suspended, and at the large 
attendance at churches and Sunday Schools. The 
scene struck him the more from his knowledge of the 
“traditions” of Scotland on this matter. In the 
large cities of America, in some of which the native 
population is actually in the minority, the observance 
of the Sabbath may be expected to be more lax, but 
taking the whole Union, town and country together, 
‘the Lord’s-day,” whether as a day of rest or a 
season of Christian worship, is better observed and 
more honoured than anywhere in the Old World. 

I am glad to confirm my statements as to the 
influence of religion among the masses of the 
people, by the testimony of an English clergyman, 
well known for his shrewdness and liberality—the 
Rey. Harry Jones, who thus wrote last year to 
‘the ‘‘ Guardian ” newspaper :—‘‘I was not prepared 
to find such strong evidences of popular respect 
for religion, as met me everywhere during my 
tour. I found them not only in the city and the 
country, but in the forest, the steamboat, and the 
railway station. There is little in America 
corresponding to the provision of the means of divine 
worship for the ‘poor,’ of which we hear in 
England. I have heard this brought as a charge 
against American Churches. But the real answer, 
to speak generally, is that there are few poor as we 
understand the word. Large numbers of the 
working classes who might be loosely classed as 
‘poor’ with us, are in the habit of attending some 
place of worship. Moreover, we are too ready to 
form an opinion on the general religious provision 
for the ‘masses’ in America from what we see in 
cities. The city poor are mainly Irish Roman 
Catholics, who are looked after by their own priests. 
The bulk of the real American working people are 
found in the country. Look at the little wooden 
church in every village. See how the spire or tower, 
staring with paint and esthetically ugly as possible, 
shows itself in a new settlement, and ask who build 
these—who attend them? The real ‘ working men’ 
of America. 

“‘The people have reversed the process with which 
we are familiar in England. Instead of having 
money begged for them by others for a church, 
they build it themselves; and instead of having a 
parson set among them, they look about, and call 
some one to be their minister. It is the same in 
education.” 

I might quote the testimony of another intelligent 
and earnest English minister, the Rev. Newman 
Hall, whose remarks on the American churches, in 
a book entitled ‘‘From Liverpool to St. Louis,” 
contain much interesting matter, and will reassure 
those who fear lest the Christian Church can suffer 
by any political or social changes in England. Very 
striking statistics are there given of the increase of 
churches and of church members far beyond even the 
rapid ratio of increase of population. 

I observed little that was special in the preaching 
of American ministers. My Sundays were not many, 
but I made the most of them for observation, if not 
for edification. The majority of the sermons, or 
parts of sermons, which I heard were very much 
like what would be preached in our English pulpits, 
whether church or chapel. The Presbyterians pay 
more attention than other communities to the theolo- 
gical training of their ministers ; and in their churches 





I heard expository and textual preaching more than 
in other churches, where the customary text was 
given out chiefly as a motto or peg upon which to 
hang the discourse. It may partly have been from 
the heat of the weather, and the absence of stated 
ministers from their posts; but I confess that the 
majority of preachers were of the heavy-and-dry 
sort. Men of genius and eloquence are wondered 
after and wandered after there as with us. Ministers 
of solid learning and sober speech abound as with us, 
A minister of great spiritual fervour and earnest feel- 
ing, one who preaches ‘as a dying man to dying men,’ 
is rare there as here. There is much that is conven- 
tional and professional in all the churches, but there 
must be a large amount of true spiritual life to 
sustain the active and energetic Christian work every- 
where apparent. In the Episcopal church Ritualism 
is not often obtrusive, though there are full-blown 
specimens of it. New York has a St. Alban’s as 
London has, and there are clergymen who believe 
baptism to be regeneration, as indeed it is the only 
regeneration they know or understand. The Roman 
Catholic churches into which I went were crowded 
with zealous worshippers, and I found the pew-rent 
system among them thoroughly worked; plans of 
the church, with the prices of sittings, being sus- 
pended in the lobbies. 

The clergy of all denominations are on the whole 
treated with great respect. It is a common thing to 
make deduction in prices of travelling, hotel charges, 
and even trade purchases to ministers. It is alsoa 
common thing for congregations to present their 
pastors with a purse to defray the cost of a trip in the 
summer, which partly accounts for the large propor- 
tion of ministers met with among American tourists 
in Europe. 

As to the regular stipends, there are a few “ pets” 
and popular preachers who have salaries like English 
bishops. Below them there are large numbers with 
sufficient salaries; but below these, again, a vast 
number can barely subsist and rear their families in 
the position to which their services entitle them. 
There is no “Common Fund,” as with the Free 
Church of Scotland or the Wesleyans of England, to 
secure a competency for all, leaving the few in richer 
stations to be supplemented by local gifts. A very 
large proportion of ministers seem to be “un- 
attached,” and to take engagements by the year, or 
even shorter terms. An unpopular preacher, or 1n- 
competent minister, has no provision made for him ; 
still less can he obtain a living by purchase as with 
us. The “Voluntary” system thus is pushed to its 
extreme development, though one advantage is that 
many are prevented entering the ministry from mere 
worldly motives. Some change is wanted, similar to 
the system of the Free Church Sustentation Fund, to 
secure the ministers from too direct dependence on 
the tyranny of deacons or managers, or the caprice 
and temper of the people. But the real spiritual 
work of ‘‘ Home Missions” to new or poor districts 
is not practically hindered, the missionary Boards of 
the several churches guaranteeing salaries for a cer- 
tain time to the agents who undertake to break up 
waste or fallow ground. Hence new settlements in 
the remotest regions are gladdened by the Gospel 
sound, and blessed with the civilising and saving 
influence of Christianity. 

In a former article I gave a detailed notice of the 
Sabbath services at Plymouth Church, of which 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is the minister. The 
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only other sermon that I heard of an unusual kind 
was in a Methodist Episcopal Church at Washington. 
The preacher, Dr. Gibson, is a man of some mark in 
that community, and has reputation as an eloquent 
preacher. The subject was the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, and when the text was given out, my first 
passing thought was one of satisfaction at hearing 
the old Bible truths in every land, having heard the 
same text not long before given out by good Mr. 
Miller, at Bristol. But in two minutes I was wakened 
up to a surprise. Whether the preacher took for 
granted the usual exposition of the parable as 
accepted by his hearers, or whether he rejected the 
spiritual interpretation commonly given, there was 
not a word about the wandering of the soul from 
God, and its sins and sorrows; not a word about its 
awaking and return to the merciful and forgiving 
Father. The younger son wished to leave home, to 
see the world and make his way inthe world. ‘If his 
motive was enterprise and independence, and not 
merely a desire to be free from the wholesome re- 
straints of the parental roof, his desire was laudable 
and exemplary. Shame upon the young man who 
remains tied to his mother’s apron-strings, and a 
burden upon his father, when able to go out into 
the world, and in a spirit of enterprise and inde- 
pendence, make for himself a living and a home! 
The younger son is far more worthy of honour and 
imitation than the stay-at-home, selfish, idle elder 
brother. He said to his father, divide the living. 
There is nothing of the abominable law of primo- 
eniture here, as in some countries of the Old World. 

qual rights and fair division for freemen!” And 
so on, in racy and original style, the commentary 
proceeded, the preacher giving an eloquent and 
effective description of the perils from intemperance 
and evil company that beset a young man’s path in 
life, and the nobility of overcoming temptation by 
industry and temperance, and good principle. Of the 
corruption of the heart, and the necessity of restoring 
grace, little was said, and little about the divine and 
spiritual lessons of the parable. I do not say that 
the preacher rejected these, nor do I refer to his 
sermon as a representative one of the country or of 
the denomination to which he belongs, but it proved 
that “broad” views are not unknown in the 
Evangelical churches of the States, and the whole 
discourse was racy of the soil, and could have been 
delivered to none but an American audience. The 
sermon, I should say, was specially addressed ‘to 
young men.” 

Is Popery on the increase in America? Counting 
heads, and counting priests, churches, chapels, 
seminaries, convents, and the other “‘ plant” of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States, there 
seems at first glance a wonderful increase at each 
successive census. Cathedrals of imposing magni- 
tude are rising in all the great cities, and the 
churches equal in numbers those of the largest 
Protestant denominations. But this is only in places 
where the Irish and other Popish immigrants are 
congregated. Compared with the general increase 
of population in the States, the increase of Roman 
Catholics is of little account, and is really of no 
account among the native Americans, And if we 
extend the survey to the whole of the New World, 
the decline of the Papacy is far more marked than 
in the Old World. A century ago, with the excep- 
tion of the New England colonies, the Roman 
Catholic Church bore supreme sway in -the New 





World, from Canada down to Cape Horn. All the 
lands under French, Spanish, and Portuguese rule 
were covered with gross spiritual darkness. The 
progress of the great American Republic, as of free 
States everywhere, means the progress of Pro- 
testantism, and the steady and sure decline of 
Popery. 





THE YAMSEE FESTIVAL. 


THE Yamsée is a term used in the island of Mauri- 
tius, to designate a great religious ceremonial, which 
they celebrate during the full moon of October in 
each year. It is intended to commemorate the 
death of Hossein, the grandson of Mahomet, wha 
was believed by the Persians to be the rightful 
Khalif, but was rejected by the majority of the 
prophet’s followers, and was slain by the troops of 
his rival. In Persia, and in India, where it is known 
as the “Mahurin,” this annual festival is not 
wanting in seriousness and solemnity. Mr. Movier 
describes an assembly of mourners in Persia as 
gathered round a priest, who read to them the tragic 
history of Hossein. ‘Most of them,” he says, 
‘‘ appeared to cry very unaffectedly. In some of these 
mournful assemblies it is the custom for a priest to 
go about to each person at the height of his grief, 
with a piece of cotton in his hand, with which he 
carefully collects the falling tears, and which he 
then squeezes into a bottle, preserving them with 
the greatest caution. Some Persians believe that in 
the agony of death, when all medicines have failed, 
a drop of tears so collected, put into the mouth of a 
dying man, has been known to revive him, and it is 
for such use that they are collected. . . . The 
Moollahs say, the angels descend and catch the tears 
of those who weep on this occasion, to be preserved 
and presented as passports to Paradise.” 

In the Mauritius, under the name of the Yamsée, 
this annual festival has merged into a semi-Hindoo 
custom. The feast commences fourteen days previous 
to the full moon; but the grand spectacle is the 
procession of the gonnes at midnight on the twelfth 
day, after which there is a halt until the noon of 
the thirteenth, and the ceremony terminates by a 
destruction of the gonnes at evening. The earlier 
days of the feast are spent in mirth and good-living, 
in the performance of certain mysterious rites, and 
especially in the construction of the gonnes. These 
are lofty pagoda-shaped erections of wooden frames, 
covered with paper, tinsel, canework, etc. : they con- 
sist of from four to six storeys, the lowest being eight 
or ten feet square, and the others diminishing in 
area as they rise one above another, the topmost of 
them reaching to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet. A small cupola crowns the summit, on the 
crest of which is the figure of a human hand, made 
of tinfoil—a symbol which is repeated again and 
again through all the decorations. The upper por- 
tions of the gonne, which are cylindrical, are made in- 
detached frames, and are so adjusted as to revolve on 
a centre pivot, and during the procession are kept 
revolving by means of a string pulled below. Inside 
the gonnes large lamps are suspended, together with 
reflectors, which keep the transparent paper sides 
continually illuminated, thus showing off to advan- 
tage the numerous decorations, consisting of birds, 
butterflies, beetles, reptiles, insects, and flowers, cut 
out in gaudy paper or tinsel, with which they are 
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profusely adorned. Further, the angles, finials, and 
other prominent parts are covered with filigree, 
gilding, and bright colours. 

The grandeur of the festival depencs upon the 
number of gonnes, each of which is attended by its 
own company of followers, limited in number; so 
that the larger the following the more numerous will 
be the gonnes. Extraordinary expense is some- 
times incurred in their construction, the expenditure 
for a single one having been known to exceed £150. 
On the occasion we are about to describe there were 
eight principal gonnes, the largest of which cost 
£160, which sum was subscribed by the families to 
whom it belonged, and whose members and depen- 
dents accompanied its progress. The order of the 
midnight procession was as follows: First came a 
large cart drawn by a donkey, in which sat a band 
of musicians, with tambourines, triangles, drums, 
tomtoms, cymbals, etc., on which they beat a slow 
monotonous march, to the time of which the whole 
procession moved. ‘To insure order, the march 
paused at every ten or twelve paces, for as many 
minutes, and gave the multitude the opportunity of 
recovering from any momentary confusion. After 
the musicians came a party of thirty men, each one 
having on his head a frame of wood, each frame 
covered with gauze of a different colour from the 
rest; in these were hung lamps illuminating them, 
while the bearers glided about in a mazy dance, or 
waltzed in a grotesque manner, sometimes erect, at 
others crouching to the ground. All their motions 
were timed to the music, which was played slowly 
while the gonne moved, but rapidly when it stood 
still—so rapidly indeed that it was a marvel how the 
dancers, with their heads thus encumbered, could con- 
tinue their motions without breaking time or coming 
into collision with each other, which, however, they 
contrived to do with singular grace and agility. 
Around the dancers marched several men bearing 
flags and banners on long poles, every flag carrying 
the sign of the human hand; while on either side a 
row of men carried braziers, each filled with flaming 
combustibles, which shed a glaring light on the scene. 
Behind these light-bearers was a clear space of some 
ten yards, in the centre of which walked the priest 
of the gonne alone, with a large censer full of in- 
cense ; he was followed at some distance by two 
attendants, who by means of large fans of light 
bamboo fanned the odours of the incense from side to 
side among the people. Then, surrounded by a 
multitude numbering several thousands of men, 
women, and children, came the gonne, carried on 
men’s shoulders. The multitude smote their breasts, 
first with the right hand, and then with the left, 
and shouted to the measured time of the music, 
whether fast or slow, ‘‘Hussan! Hassan!” 

After the dense crowd surrounding the gonne had 
passed by, came a company of some fifty coolies, 
grotesquely clad and armed with bludgeons. It was 
their business to maintain a kind of sham fight, 
which they did by making all their blows and move- 
ments-fall in with the beat of the drums and tomtoms: 
they also were attended by rows of torchbearers. 

Now there came on a large group of Hindoos, 
disguised as satyrs, fiends, tigers, leopards, and 
other wild beasts; they had covered themselves with 
the skins of the animals they represented, and 
crouched down the better to personate them. To 
each one was appended an enormous tail, tufted at 
its extremity with a bunch of paper an? linen shreds; 
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and each of the monsters was attended by alittle imp, 
who walked behind holding the tail aloft, and wagging 
it to the cadence of the music, while its owner 
prowled about from side to side, with portentous 
growlings and hideous contortions of countenance. 
Other hideous figures symbolised the evil prin- 
ciple. But opposed to them, although in the same 
group, were an equal number of natives, all clad 
in white, and bearing palms in their hands, with 
which they warned off the beasts and fiends, and 
apparently kept them in subjection. Among this 
peaceful party was a staff of standard-bearers, each 
with a flag displaying the human hand. In rear of 
the flags followed a motley group of stragglers, who 
danced and shouted and sang, and joined the cry 
which rang around the gonne, of ‘‘ Hussan! Hassan!” 

Although seven other gonnes followed the leading 
one, it is not necessary to describe them, as the cortége 
of one differed in nothing very material from that of 
the rest. The principal variation was in the character 
of the feats performed to attract the attention of the 
multitude, and thus secure a larger following: in this 
respect the different parties seemed to emulate each 
other. The most striking feat was performed by a 
strong active Malabar at the head of one of the 
gonnes, whose exploits drew forth the frequent 
applause of the multitude. He had in his hands a 
pole about eight or ten feet in length, at the ends of 
which were large tufts of tow steeped with some 
highly inflammable substance. Lighting the ends, 
and allowing them to blaze high, he held the pole 
aloft over his head balanced by the middle ; then he 
began to twist it round, at first slowly, but gradually 
increasing the speed until both the flambeaux were 
extinguished by the rapidity of their motion—when 
he would repeat the experiment amidst the clamorous 
applause of the crowd. 

The entire procession, which could not have 
numbered less than fifty thousand persons, covered 
over two miles in extent, and thus passed through 
the streets of Port Louis, until they had brought 
the last of the gonnes out of the town into the 
country. By this time the day had begun to dawn, 
and now the procession halted, and the several 
performers being pretty well wearied with their 
night’s work, they rested with one accord until the 
hour of noon was heard to strike. Then once more 
the drums and tomtoms began to beat, the order of 
the procession was rapidly restored, and the gonnes, 
with their several groups of performers and atten- 
dants, moved off towards the River Lataine at a spot 
about two miles distant. On arriving at this spot a 
singular scene took place. As fast as the gonnes 
arrived they were dismantled, their decorations torn 
away, and the fragments cast upon the ground. The 
multitude, with frantic excitement, danced upon the 
wrecks, and then gathering them up, threw them into 
the river, ‘drowning the gonnes,” as it is termed, 
with the most frightful yells and execrations. This 
final piece of business being concluded, the Feast of 
the Yamsée was at an end, on the fifteenth day from 
its commencement. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Amone recent improvements on the banks of the 
Thames, a conspicuous place belongs to the new St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. The noble line of buildings of 
which it consists is one of the chief ornaments of 
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railways, with long trains hurrying above the water, 
bridges of bolder span, and the massive embankment 
changing the character of the whole river-side, but 
at no point is the view more altered or finer than 
at Westminster. 

As seen from the river or the bridge there, the 
new hospital appears to consist of seven pavilions 
or blocks of nearly similar appearance, with a 
smaller one between the fourth and fifth, and with a 
low building, surmounted by a kind of lofty chimney, 
beyond them all. The red bricks ornamented with 
stone work, give to the whole structure a bright 
and cheerful aspect. The first of the seven pavilions 
—the one nearest to Westminster Bridge—forms no 
part of the hospital proper, but is devoted to the 
purposes of what, borrowing a word from the French, 
it has become customary to call the ‘ administra- 
tion.” It contains a hall for the meetings of the 
governors ; a residence for their representative officer, 
the treasurer; offices for steward, receiver, and 
clerks; houses for porters, and so on. ‘The 
remaining six blocks form the actual hospital, and 
the small one, which is central with regard to them, 
contains the principal porch and entrance hall, and 
above this the chapel. The low building at the 
southern end is the medical school. 

On the side towards the river, the hospital 
pavilions are linked together by a covered colonnade, 
which will afford a resting-place for patients when 
exercising in the gardens. On the road side the six 
pavilions and the entrance hall are united by a 
corridor two storeys high, which communicates with 
each pavilion on the basement and on the ground 
and second floors, and forms the otherwise detached 
blocks into a single building. 

Of the six hospital pavilions, the first five are alike 
in their internal arrangements, and will be allotted 
to male and female patients, probably in the pro- 
portion of three and two respectively. The sixth is 
divided into male and female parts by a central 
staircase, in addition to that which communicates 
with the corridor, and will be reserved for the re- 
ception of special forms of disease. 

Each pavilion has three tiers of wards above the 
ground-floor, and in the first five pavilions the main 
wards occupy the whole building on the river side of 
the corridor. They are 28 feet in width, 120 feet in 
length, and 15 feet in height, with flat ceilings 

cit throughout, and will each have accommodation for 28 
an beds, with a cubic capacity of 1,800 feet for each 
|) | | patient. This capacity is largely due to the ample 
|.) | floor space, which affords abundant room for the 
attendance of students and for the requirements of 
clinical teaching. The beds are placed eight feet apart 
from centre to centre, and the windows arranged 
alternately with the beds, at a level to enable the 
patients to look out of them. There are also large 
end lights communicating with sheltered balconies 
towards the river, in which patients may be placed 
on couches or chairs in fine weather. The dull 
monotony of hospital life may thus be broken by 
i uhulalaliq@ | Many a pleasant glimpse of the outward world. 
wlNA ‘1 /)| | . On the ground-floor there are smaller wards, which 
HATTA Ua will be used chiefly for the reception of accidents, 
. and which will make up the total number of beds in 


|| |The stranger, visiting London after the lapse of 

| years, sees in his progress from London Bridge 

| many new signs of successful enterprise—cumbrous 
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each pavilion to about 100; that is to say, the 
hospital provides accommodation for about 600 
patients. At the corridor end of each large ward 
the entrance passage is carried between smaller 
rooms, a ward kitchen, a sisters’ room, a consultation 
room, andasmall ward. These small wards, each to 
contain two beds, are intended for the reception of 
patients who have undergone severe operations, or 
who for any reason require unusual quietude or ex- 
ceptional treatment. 

The space between each two pavilions is 125 feet ; 
except between the central ones, where it is increased 
to 200 feet; but into this the small block containing 
the entrance hall and chapel projects. Between the 
central pavilions there is open ground measuring 
about 2,300 square yards, and between the other 
pavilions ground measuring over 1,500. This is 
without including the colonnade or the river terrace 
beyond it. The chapel standing in the centre of the 
building communicates with the corridor, and is 
easily accessible from all quarters. 

The corridor is in all respects an extremely 
important portion of the building. The facilities of 
access that it will afford between all parts render it, 
or something equivalent to it, a necessity in point 
of convenience, and as an architectural feature it is 
much to be admired. But the very name, as the 
‘‘Times”? remarks, is in disfavour with hospital 
architects, and there can be no doubt that many cor- 
ridors are simply mechanical contrivances for the dis- 
tribution to all the wards of the foul air engendered 
in each. The corridor at St. Thomas’s comes into 
questionable relation with the wards only on 
the first-floor, and here it is lighted by large 
windows on both sides, and any pavilion may be 
completely isolated, in case of need, by taking out 
these windows, and by placing screens across the 
corridor. Moreover, the ward ventilation by its own 
windows and shafts promises to be very complete, 
and to be almost, if not entirely, independent of 
corridor currents. 

The point of most importance, architecturally, is the 
height and distance apart of the pavilions. Viewed 
from the other side of the river, the pavilions seem 
almost crowded. This, however, is a deceptive 
appearance, due to the projection of the ward offices 
at the angles of the river front. The object has 
been to avoid the obstruction of air and light by 
adjacent buildings, and for this purpose the space is 
ample. A more serious objection to the height of 
the pavilions has been based upon the action of lofty 
staircases as shafts for the ascent of foul air to the 
upper floors, and upon the possible admission of foul 
air from lower wards through the open windows of 
those above them. It may be doubted whether 
either of these possibilities has sufficient practical 
importance to be set against the power, which the 
third-floor wards confer, of receiving 180 additional 
patients; and, as a matter of fact, third-floor wards 
are in use in most, if not in all, of the hospitals in 
London. 

On the ground-floor, between the corridor and the 
road, and entirely distinct from the in-patient 
department, are the rooms for the reception of out- 
patients. These will be divided into two classes— 
the casualty patients and the out-patients proper ; 
the former to the right, the latter to the left of the 
principal entrance. There is also an entrance for 
casualty patients and others at a subsidiary porch, 
midway between the first and second pavilions, and 





a possible entrance for accidents from the river by 
means of stairs leading to the hospital terrace, 
Besides the out-patient accommodation, the buildings 
external to the corridor will contain houses for the 
matron, for the resident medical officers, and for the 
Nightingale Training Institution for nurses, as well 
as a number of rooms for various purposes incidental 
to the daily work of a great hospital, 

The school buildings, occupying the southern end 
of the site, consist of a large museum, with two 
galleries, a museum for chemistry and materia 
medica, lecture theatres, library, dissecting rooms 
and laboratories. 

The history of St. Thomas’s Hospital dates back 
to the commencement of the thirteenth century. It 
was originally a house of alms, founded by the Prior 
of Bermondseye. In 1589 it was purchased by the 
City of London. Subsequently it was refounded and 
endowed by Edward v1, who confirmed the charter 
only a few days before his death, The old site, near 
London Bridge, being required for railway purposes, 
the opportunity was taken to raise these more 
spacious and commodious buildings. As the Queen 
remarked at the opening ceremony, they afford 
ample evidence of the intention ‘to take advantage 
of the best suggestions of science, for the alleviation 
of suffering, and the complete and speedy cure of the 
sick and disabled.” 


ROME IN 1871. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


IV.—THE KING’S TRIUMPH. 


Rome exhibited no emotion on the 16th of June. 
The Pope’s Jubilee was ta be apparently a matter of 
small concern. Very different was her mood on the 
2nd of July, when the long-deferred entrance of the 
King took place. He had come in the depth of the 
winter, when a sudden calamity had fallen upon her, in 
the generous impulse of the moment; but ever since he 
had been vacillating, and but forthe preparations which 
were making on every hand for the removal hither 
of the Court and seat of Government, it might be 
questioned if he were in earnest. People began to 
fear that his educational reverence for the Pope, acting 
as leaven in his mind, would hold him back from the 
last decisive movement, and that after all, when so 
much had been achieved, he would not have the 
courage to make Rome the capital of United Italy. 
But he was in earnest, for whatever may be his short- 
comings as a man, he has never belied his word as a 
king. He proved this to be true, and the 2nd of July 
has now become one of the great historical days of 
Italy—perhaps its greatest; for on this day were 
realised the national aspirations, onit was accomplished 
the end for which the best and bravest of the sons of 
Italy had struggled, and suffered, and died, through 
long centuries—the unity of Italy under one con- 
stitutional government. Well might Rome be a 
scene of universal festivity that day, and shout forth 
in the exuberance of her joy that this was the birthday 
of the Italian people. And well might the King, as 
he rode through the dense and thunder-voiced multi- 
tude which greeted him, wonder at his own presence 
there—there, in Rome, which only ten months before 
was the bond slave of the Pope, and he who only eleven 
years before was the simple King of Piedmont! 
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There is not any old Biblical story more wonderful 
than this. 

The city, however, did not go quite mad. She was 
only as enthusiastic and ecstatic in her joy as 
possible, and it was very natural and very excusable ; 
therefore, everything that flags and music and chaplets 
of myrtle, and a hundred white banners bearing the 
arms of a hundred Italian cities, and triumphal arches, 
and carpets and embroidered hangings hung from 
the windows, and pictures carried in the streets, and 
shouts of triumph and welcome, and Bengal lights and 
illuminations could do, was done. The King was 
received at the railway station at two o’clock by 
tens of thousands of people, who escorted him to the 
Quirinale, where, receiving the Roman deputation, he 
is reported to have said, naively, and in the spirit of 
the throngs around him, ‘‘ Here we are,in Rome, and 
we will never leave it.” 

At five o’clock in the afternoon was rifle-shooting 
in the meadows of the Aqua Cetosa, on the left bank 
of the Tiber, near the Ponte Molle, a beautiful 
situation, the King, according to the programme, 
having, of course, to fire the first shots. ‘But, 
no,” said he, ‘‘ the Lord Syndic must precede me.” 
The Prince Pallavicini therefore fired some shots, 
which, as in duty bound, failed of the mark. The 
King then fired, and,as was only right for a king, hit 
the frame of the mark at the first shot; and at the 
second, the centre. In the evening there was a 
brilliant display at the Opera House, when, as a matter 
of course, the enthusiasm of his reception seemed as 
though it would never subside. 

Rome that night was a more wonderful sight even 
than by day. It was ablaze with light; the Colos- 
seum, the Forum, the Palatine Hill, the Arches of 
Titus, of Constantine, and of Septimus Severus, as well 
as the Column of Phocas, were illuminated with Bengal 
lights in a diversity of colours. In every house, with 
the exception of some aristocratic palaces, from those 
of the most wealthy to the poor abode of the humblest 
artisan, the tricolour flag was flying and lights were 
burning, the poorest gladly giving his soldo for a 
candle. Wherever one went, wherever one turned one’s 
gaze, happy, expectant, and well-conducted crowds 
were passing along, and ever the same scene, the 
same festivity. The Piazza de Scossa Cavalli was 
changed into a beautiful garden, with a bust of the 
King in the centre, and two military bands played 
the finest pieces of music. Never did the heart of a 
whole people go forth with so unanimous a sentiment 
of satisfaction and joy. In the great Square of St. 
Peter only was there solitude, silence, and obscurity, 
yet even in its very precincts blazed forth the grand 
star of Italy in jets of gas. 

The programme of the next day, like that of the 
united birthdays of the King and his son, commenced 
with a grand review. All reviews are to a certain 
extent alike—grand as a spectacle, but somewhat 
tedious. Here, however, the occasion gave to this an 
extraordinary life and character. The principal streets 
and squares were filled with the various legions, and 
everywhere the immense crowd occupied the vacant 
space. 

At half-past two, the King entered his carriage at 
the Quirinale, and, attended by a squadron of the 
mounted National Guard, a body of cuirassiers, and 
followed by his military staff, proceeded through the 
dense mass, amid the deafening firing of cannon, tothe 
French Academy, on the Pincio, where he mounted his 
horse, and, surrounded by his brilliant staff, made his 





way slowly over the Pincio to the Piazza del Popolo, 
where the review was to take place, and where the 
most brilliant assembly awaited him under a pavilion. 

The King, as everybody knows, is a remarkably 
plain man. His countenance, as familiarised in busts 
and photographs, is singularly unpleasing, but the 
reality is less so, and he looks extremely well in uni- 
form and en horseback. The horse he rode this day 
was a magnificent creature. ‘‘ He looks every inch 
a king!” exclaimed a friend of ours, looking down 
from her window on the splendid scene. ‘‘ Do you 
mean the man, or the horse?” inquired another lady, 
standing by. But she meant the man. 

The King himself was deeply moved by the affec- 
tionate enthusiasm which greeted him on all hands. 
Perhaps he felt that it was still warmer when he had 
mounted his horse, as he remarked to one of his 
friends that had he expected anything like this he 
would have entered the city on horseback. 

The scene was magnificent, and if the King’s mind 
were sufficiently dispossessed to observe, it must have 
impressed him greatly ; and it must be remembered 
that he is almost a stranger in Rome, and the striking 
features of the scene around him had not lost their 
impressions by familiarity. From that glorious 
height of the Pincio, the eye, passing over the 
immense surrounding crowd, would rest on the grey 
roofs and white walls of the city lying below, with its 
numerous churches, convents, and palaces; the long 
lines of the Quirinale; the solemn, ancient pile of the 
Capitol; the stern, medizeval mass of St. Angelo ; and 
beyond, the long stretch of the galleries of the Vatican, 
and the Vatican itself, with its many windows, stand- 
ing aloft, square and sullen, looking down upon the 
mighty St. Peter’s. A wonderful view! The city of 
ages, which had taken its part in the history of the 
whole civilised world; and this day a new chapter of 
its life had begun. 

The Vatican was alone and peculiar this day. All 
its windows, however, were observed to be open, but 
not a head showed itself there; nor was either priest 
or monk visible that day in the streets. But though 
the inhabitants of the Vatican might close their 
eyes to the scene which Rome presented, those 
vivas, those triumphant and rejoicing sounds, would 
reach the remotest chambers of the palace. It must 
have been a day of astonishment and humiliatior 
to that old man of eighty, who had hoped thay 
the Madonna—if not God himself—would come to his 
rescue, and cut short the career of this Italian 
usurper, as he had done that of Pharaoh. 

On reaching the centre of the Piazza del Popolo, 
Prince Humbert advanced at the head of his staff, and 
saluting his father and his sovereign, took his place 
at his side, and the defiling of the troops commenced. 
As on the King’s birthday, the Bersagli¢ri, and the 
cannon, which opened a way through the Porta Pia 
into Rome on the 20th of September, were rapturously 
applauded. 

Returning to the Quirinale by the same route, the 
King’s appearance on the balcony, where they first 
welcomed him as king in the winter, called forth re- 
newed bursts of applause from the immense crowds 
around. Perhaps it was at thismoment when an old 
Italian, overcome by his emotion, and unconscious of 
the parody, which in his case was not irreverent, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Now let me die, for I have seen the King 
of Italy in Rome!” 

As darkness came on, the great fountain opposite 
the palace, the fountain of the celebrated Grecian 
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horses, was illuminated with Bengal lights of various 
colours, and the evening was closed by a ball, given 
in the great hall of the Capitol. The three palaces 
were united for the occasion by temporary galleries. 
Here the gods and heroes both of Greece and Rome 
are collected, and might be supposed to welcome the 
King. He visited the old bronze wolf of Romulus 
and Remus, gazed on the Dying Gladiator, as it is 
incorrectly called, the Dancing Faun, and many 
another noble work of Grecian art; entered the 
boudoir, so to speak, of the most beautiful Venus in 
the world, the Venus of the Capitol, then lighted up ; 
and passing through the long array of busts of the 
Roman Emperors, thus made the circuit of the 
Campedoglio, and returning to the Quirinale, so 
closed these great history days both of Rome and 
Italy. 

The following little anecdote is, perhaps, hardly 
worth mentioning; still, as a trait of the popular 
feeling towards the King, it is not without its value. 
Early in the year we were one morning in the gallery 
of the Capitol, which contains the busts of the Roman 
Emperors. Amongst them was placed a very common 
plaster bust of Victor Emmanuel. <A group of soldiers 
were also going the round of the gallery, and making 
their observations on the various heads, when one 
young fellow, going up to the King’s bust, stroked it 
on the beard, saying, ina tone as of filial affection, 
‘Ti nostro Papa! ILinostro Papa!” 

The words which a king utters in conversation on 
a great national occasion are more interesting than 
his doings. These are arranged for him by others, 
whilst those are probably the expression of his 
own mind. Thus, in a conversation which Victor 
Emmanuel had with a provincial deputation, itis said 
that he remarked that, though the unity of Italy 
with Rome as its capital wasnow completed, it had not 
been done.without grave obstacles, which, however, 
they were strong enough to remove. ‘‘ But now that 
we are here,” he said, ‘‘we will remain! The 
National Guard,” he added, “ isa fine corps, nor have 
I found in any other city handsomer or more adroit 
young men. I have found Rome a fine city, but it 
needs improvement.” 

Some one remarked that the neglected state in 
which the King had found Rome was the effect of 
the shadow of St. Peter’s, to which the King replied 
that it was a great shadow. He intimated that the 
Campagna should be cultivated, and concluded by 
saying, that in a few years Rome would become the 
city of the world. 

‘Already some of the English newspapers suggest the 
idea of modernising Rome. Let us hope that such an 
insane idea will not be seriously entertained. There 
is but one Rome. She is already that which Victor 
Emmanuel wishes her to become, the city of the world. 
The best that the world has had—art and knowledge, 
and intellectual power; poetry, law, architecture, 
government; nay, even early Christian life, apart from 
Papacy and error—all are linked to Rome. She is 
historical and individual, and to modernise her—to 
make of her a Paris, a Vienna, or a Berlin—would be 
to destroy her; would be like the grand, venerable 
ancestress of a noble house being made “ beautiful 
for ever”? by false hands with cosmetics, pastes, and 
hair-dye. Apart from Papal associations, Rome is 
beautiful as she is: a quiet, unostentatious city, full of 
historical wealth; the home of the artist, the poet, 
and the antiquarian ; and the only possible regret or 
anxiety that one can feel in the fact that she is now the 





capital of Italy is, that she may be made to assume 
the character of a modern city, and that fashionable, 
conventional life, and the ostentation and extrava- 
gance of wealth, may displace the simplicity, the 
ease, and the moderation which have hitherto made 
life in Rome so attractive to men and women of 
intellectual and artistic tastes. 

It is, however, in the best spirit of the present 
time, and nobly thought of,’ that this great national 
occasion shall be commemorated by the founding of 
two new hospitals for the sick: one in the name of 
the King, the other of his son; and of a nursery for 
destitute children, in the name of the Princess 
Margaret. A school also for poor children is to be 
opened under the sanction of the municipal autho- 
rities, in which an education suitable to their require- 
ments will be given, and where girls will be taught 
feminine occupations. These will be admirable 
memorials of the epoch of United Italy, education 
being, in fact, a main source of unity and pros- 
perity. 

In conclusion, let me mention, in connection with 
this excellent design regarding education, an experi- 
ment which has already been made, and of which I 
can speak from personal knowledge, having watched 
it from the commencement. An American lady, Mrs. 
Gould, the wife of an able American physician, some 
years resident in Rome, well acquainted with the 
character of the Roman people and their children, 
determined as soon as the Italian possession made 
action free in Rome to establish a school in which the 
infant mind, famished for want of wholesome intel- 
lectual food, might be supplied. Such an attempt 
twelve months ago would probably have placed her 
in the dungeons of St. Angelo. Now, however, with 
a brave and a right good-will, and next to no funds, 
and unassisted by the countenance of the powerful, 
she took a room, and on the 20th of March opened a 
school, gratuitously, on the plan of an English infant 
school. She had three little scholars to begin with, 
now there are upwards of fifty children in it, and 
every week many are obliged to be turned away, 
from the want of present accommodation and means. 
Few, if any, of these children could read when they 
entered the school, and their minds were a perfect 
blank as regarded the commonest elementary know- 
ledge. But Roman children are as quick in intellect 
as they are frequently beautiful in countenance. 
Now, in four months they have acquired an amount 
of elementary knowledge which is surprising. The 
other day they had a little treat. A group of forty- 
seven of them were photographed, then they went 
through all their little exercises, sang their little 
hymns, did their little counting; then their Bible 
lessons, their lessons in geography and naturah 
history, and—what was thought wonderful by all 
present—sang a little English hymn of thirty-two 
lines, pronouncing it perfectly. 

Although Mrs. Gould commenced this school almost 
wholly at her own expense, yet funds have not failed 
her. She has been enabled to engage excellent 
teachers, and now is contemplating the opening of a 
Kinder-garten for one hundred children ; nor, I feel 
assured, will the funds to carry out this admirable 
work fail her. It need only to be known, for the 
philanthropic both in England and America to give 
of their abundance, especially they who have enjoyed 
a sojourn, whether longer or shorter, in Rome. 

One fact regarding the school discipline is wortl 
mentioning. The naughtiest little boy in the school, 
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one who set everybody at defiance, and distributed 
kicks and cuffs all round, was taken in hand one day 
by Mrs. Gould herself. The children love her dearly, 
be it said, and watch her every movement with un- 
bounded admiration. When, therefore, she seized 
this little desperado, and taking a silk handkerchief 
tied him up, he was subdued, and from that day per- 
fectly changed—transformed, as it were. ‘ Disci- 
pline without blows,” said Mrs. Gould, describing the 
incident to me, ‘‘was a something so novel that it 
was at once humanising. It was all the poor little 
fellow needed.” 





MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY JOHN TIMBS, 


XV.—RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD SOUTHWARK, 


A waLK upon the Waterworks platform, constructed 
in 1582 by Peter Morris, the Dutchman, at the west 
side of the City end of London bridge, was, in my 
early days, accounted a privilege. There we could 
watch the gigantic water-wheels, turned by the 
flood and ebb current of the river, and the working 

umps for the supply of water; and grave, monkish- 
ame fellows were these pumps in their mystic 
rise and fall. This was part of the earliest example 
of public water-service in pipes to dwelling-houses. 
Hitherto water had only been supplied to public 
cisterns, whence it was conveyed in buckets and 
carts from house to house. 

The watchmen on the bridge were gigantic fellows, 
wearing huge waterproof coats and skull caps with 
‘‘fantails,”” something like those of coalheavers. 
They carried clubs or great staffs, and anciently hal- 
berds, the common weapon of guards. Their dress, 
we were told by William Harvey, the clever draughts- 
man on wood, was as old as the time of Richard 11. 

The old hall of the Fishmongers’ Company ad- 
joined the Waterworks, and was a sight of the place. 
It was a long red-brick edifice, designed by Jarman 
in 1671. It had a handsome river front. The hall 
extended nearly the whole length of the building. 
At the upper end, in a niche, was the full-sized statue, 
carved in wood by Edwin Pierse, of Sir William Wal- 
worth, Fishmonger and Mayor, who stabbed Wat 
Tyler, the rebel, with a dagger, said to be that in the 
hands of the statue. Beneath was an inscription, cer- 
tifying Richard 1 to have given the dagger to the 
city arms; where, however, long before the time of 
Walworth it represented the sword of St. Paul, the 
patron saint of the Corporation of London. The 
dagger in the hands of the statue is preserved by the 
Fishmongers’ Company; the workmanship is of 
Walworth’s period. The statue was formerly coloured, 
en costume. ‘The old hall was taken down in 1830, 
when the dismantling was a strange scene. The huge 
dining-tables, which had so long groaned beneath the 
weight of civic fare; the high-backed chairs of the 
court-room, which had held many a portly citizen— 
nay, the huge dripping-pans, the soup-kettles, and 
venison dishes—all passing under the noisy ordeal of 
the auction hammer. The cellars had been let as 
‘‘wine shades” since the year 1697, the entrance 
being from the quay; and here, literally in the 
vaults, the citizens quafted their wine, drawn from the 
wood, and viewed the bridge-shooters and boat- 
racing. ‘The hall was rebuilt in 1836, with an addi- 
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tion to the old site, purchased at the 1ate of £630,000 
per acre. 

Nor must be forgotten the carved and gilt pro- 
jecting dial of the clock of St. Magnus Church, which 
cost Sir Charles Duncombe, in 1709, nearly £500. Sir 
Charles, it is related, when a poor boy had once to 
wait upon London Bridge a considerable time for his 
master, whom he missed through not knowing the 
hour. He then vowed that if ever he became suc- 
cessful in the world, he would give to St. Magnus a 
public clock, that passengers might see the time, and 
this dial is the fulfilment of his vow. Sir Charles 
rose to be Lord Mayor. He also gave to the church 
a very large organ, which is mentioned in the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator.” In 1760 the church roof was destroyed in a 
fire which began at an oilman’s premises in Lower 
Thames Street, adjoining thechurch, and consumed 
seven houses and all Fresh Wharf. A servant had 
left some inflammable substance boiling while he 
went to see Earl Ferrers’ return from his trial and 
condemnation for murder. Before the man could get 
back, the premises were in flames. 

New London Bridge, designed by John Rennie, em- 
ployed eight hundred men in building it, seven years, 
five months, and thirteen days. The granite in the 
bridge was brought from Scotland and Devonshire, 
and weighed one hundred and twenty thousand tons. 
It is unrivalled in the world “in the perfection of pro- 
portion and true greatness of simplicity;” cost of 
bridge, £425,081 ; approaches, a million of money. 
It was opened by King William tv and Queen Ade- 
laide, in great state, August 1, 1831, when a splendid 
banquet was served on the bridge. In commemora- 
tion of this event a memorial granite statue of Kiug 
William, sculptured by Nixon, was placed upon the 
site of the Old Boar’s Head Tavern, in Eastcheap. 
The street of Old Southwark wasin a line shelving 
down from the bridge, and crowded with traffic from 
morn to night. We remember, about 1809, watching 
from our nursery window the demolition of a long 
range of wood-and-plaster and gabled houses, on 
the west side of High Street; and in 1830 were 
removed two houses of the time of Henry vu, with 
bay windows, and picturesque plaster decorations, 
reported to have been the abode of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. 

In the rear of the west side of the street is the 
Priory Church of St. Mary Overie; in magnitude and 
architectural character the third church in the metro- 
polis, and one of the few churches in the kingdom 
possessing a Lady Chapel. Stow received from Lin- 
sted, the last prior ‘(of old times, long before the Con- 
quest), an account of an House of Sisters, founded 
by a mayden named Mary, unto which House of 
Sisters she left (and was left to her by her parents) 
the oversight and profits of a Crosse Ferrie, or 
Traverse Ferrie over the Thames, there kept before 
any bridge was builded.” This story, however, has 
been much discredited. A shrouded figure in the 
church has been assigned to Audery, the ferryman, 
father of the foundress of St. Mary Overie’s. And 
there is a fabulous tract of his life, showing how 
‘old John Overie, the rich ferryman, lost his life by 
his own covetousness,” etc. Roman masonry and 
pottery have been found below the church floor. 

From early boyhood I have taken an unusual 
interest in the history of this noble church, and 
many are the changes I can recall in its de- 
struction and decay, renovation and repair. My 
little feet have pattered up its broad aisle with 
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each returning Sabbath, and there were first im- 
printed on me the blessed truths of Holy Writ. 
its stupendous organ with its billows of sound; its 
solemn clock and gigantic dial; its joyous peal of 
bells, and its deep-toned knells, are familiar to my 
ears; as are its high embowed roof, and clustering 
columns, and embattled and pinnacled tower to my 
sight. In short, the writer’s childhood was passed 
within a few poles of this venerable structure : how 
then could he be insensible to early impressions of its 
magnificence! Its history can be traced through 
eight hundred years. The tower dates from the 
reign of King John, as denoted by a bust upon 
one of the piers. Its fine peal of twelve bells (nearly 
eleven tons of metal) in ringing split the tower on 
two sides, when this ruin was checked by cast-iron 
ties, concealed within the masonry. This was done 
in 1818, when the pinnacles and embattled work 
were rebuilt ; the mason’s profits amounted to £1,500. 
The restoration of the tower and choir was the 
conscientious work of Mr. George Gwilt. A beau- 
tiful design for the choir, drawn by the architect’s 
eldest son, George Gwilt, hangs in the vestry-room, 
for which this young and promising artist was pre- 
sented with one hundred guineas. Both father and 
son rest beneath a handsome altar-tomb eastward of 
the choir, the scene of their joint labours. The Lady 
Chapel was also restored by Mr. Gwilt: its four 
gables and groined roof are very fine. The transepts 
have not*been so judiciously treated by another 
architect. The nave was taken down “ by order of 
vestry,” in 1839. Its timber roof, of the time of 
Kidward rv, had wooden bosses, carved with grotesque 
heads, shields, dragons, flowers, fruits, ete. The nave 
has been rebuilt, separated from the choir. When it 
was proposed, many years ago, to take down nearly 
the whole of the church, it was prevented by a strong 
party in the parish resolutely standing up for ‘‘ Old 
Moll,” as they irreverently called St. Mary Overie’s. 

Mr. Gwilt’s restoration (which occupied him con- 
siderably more than two years, as stated in the 
‘‘ Penny Cyclopsedia,” second supplement) is allowed, 
even in these days of revivalism, to be one of the 
most conscientious works in this country. The Lady 
Chapel, at the east end of the church, after a stout 
battle with the iconoclasts, who fought for its 
removal, was restored by public subscription, under 
the gratuitous superintendence of Mr. Gwilt. It is 
to be wished that half the praise could be awarded 
to the transepts and nave of the church, the work of 
less painstaking architects. 

The most ancient memorial preserved in the 
church is the oaken cross-legged effigies of one of 
the Norman knights who founded the Priory. But 
better known is the perpendicular monument to John 
Gower, the poet, and his wife. ‘This tomb” (says 
Cunningham) ‘ was originally erected on the north 
side of the church, where Gower founded a chantry. 
It was removed to its present site, and repaired and 
coloured, in 1832, at the expense of Gower, first Duke 
of Sutherland,” whose family claimed relationship or 
descent from the poet Gower; but, according to the 
‘** Athenzeum,”’ No. 1537, p. 68, ‘‘ We aro afraid, on 
the showing of Sir H. Nicolas and Dr. Pauli, that 
the family of the Duke of Sutherland and Lord 
Ellesmere must relinquish all pretension to being 
related to, or even descended from, John Gower. 
They have hitherto depended solely upon the posses- 
sion of the ms. of the Confessio Amantis, which was 
supposed to have been presented to an ancestor by 





the poet; but it turns out, on the authority of Sir 
Charles Young, that it was the very copy of the work 
which the author laid at the feet of King Henry ny, 
while he was yet Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby!” By the way, Sir Richard Baker is the 
only chronicler who gives the date of Gower’s death 
correctly, namely, 1408, as in his will; most, if not 
all other writers represent Gower as dying in 1402 
or 1403 (note to ‘‘ Curiosities of London,” 2nd edition, 
p- 201). Here, too, lies Dr. Lockyer, the quack, 
whose effigies and inscription are alike quackish. 
There is a contemporary print of Lockyer, with his 
painted piebald horse and Merry Andrew, selling 
his pills on Tower Hill. 

The remains of three amongst numerous dis- 
tinguished persons are laid in the church or church- 
yard. The first is Edmund Shakspeare, brother of 
the great dramatic poet, who directed the perform- 
ance of many of his own plays at the Globe, on the 
Bankside, until the year 1604, and who, doubtless, 
followed his brother as chief mourner to the grave. 
In the ‘ Parochial Monthly Accounts” we read: 
** 1607, December 31st, Edmund Shakspeare, a 
player, buried in the church with a forenoone knell 
of the great bell—20s.” Next is John Fletcher 
(Beaumont and Fletcher), who was carried off by the 
Plague of 1625. The entry of his interment in the 
sexton’s book of the time is: ‘ 29th August, 1625, 
John Fletcher, a poet, in the church.” The third 
name is Philip Massinger, and the entry in the 
** Monthly Account” is: ‘1638, March 18th, Philip 
Massinger, stranger, in the church, 2 li,” showing 
that £2 were paid for his grave, knell, and other 
expenses of that kind. 

Of a modern-built house, nearly opposite the 
east end of St. Saviour’s Church, my father and 
brother had a long tenancy, though the place has 
better claim to mention as being one of the ancient 
inns, the ‘‘ Boar’s Head,” of Southwark, and the 
property of Sir John Fastolf, of Caistor, Norfolk, and 
of Southwark, and who had a large house in Stoney 
Lane, St. Olave’s. He was a man of military renown, 
having been in the French wars of Henry v1, and 
was Governor of Normandy; he was also a man of 
letters and learning, and at the instance of his 
friend, William Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester, the 
founder of Magdalen College, Oxford, Sir John 
Fastolf gave the ‘‘ Boar’s Head ”’ and other posses- 
sions towards the foundation. In the ‘“ Reliquix 
Hearniane,” edited by Dr. Bliss, is the following 
entry relative to this bequest :—‘‘ 1721. June 2.—The 
reason why they cannot give so good an account of 
the benefaction of Sir John Fastolf to Magd. Coll. is, 
because he gave it to the founder, and left it to his 
management, so that ’tis suppos’d ’twas swallow’d 
up in his own estate that he settled upon the college. 
However, the college knows this, that the ‘Boar's 
Head,’ in Southwark, which was then an inn, and 
still retains the name, tho’ divided into several tene- 
ments (which brings the college £150 per annum), 
was part of Sir John’s gift.” 

The property above mentioned was for many years 
leased to the father of the writer, and was by him 
principally sublet to weekly tenants. The premises 
were named “ Boar’s Head Court,” and consisted of 
two rows of tenements, v?s-a-vis, and two houses at 
the east end, with a gallery outside the first-floor of 
the latter. The tenements were fronted with strong 
weatherboard, and the balusters of the staircases 
were of great size. The ‘court’? entratice was 
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between the houses Nos. 25 and 26, east side of 
High Street, and that number of houses from Old 
London Bridge; and beneath the whole extent of the 
court was a finely-vaulted cellar, doubtless the wine- 
cellar of the “‘ Boar’s Head” Inn. The property was 
cleared away in making the approach to the new 
pridge. In the Beaufoy Collection, at Guildhall, is a 
token of this ‘‘ Boar’s Head” (a boar’s head, lemon 
in mouth, 1649). 

The old Southwark inn, the “Tabard,” takes 
precedence. The late Mr. Corner, who has left 
us the most trustworthy account of these inns, was of 
opinion, from personal examination of the premises 
(at some risk), that there was nothing of the existing 
remains earlier than 1676. The ‘‘ Catherine Wheel” 
Inn remains, but we miss the ‘‘ Dog and Bear,” which 
sign, and Maypole Alley, indicate the once sporting 
character of Southwark. 

Old Southwark was noted for its artists in glass, 
who are known to have glazed the windows of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, in the reign of Henry 
yur. Gerard Johnson, a Hollander, who made the 
monumental bust and tomb of Shakspeare, in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Church, lived in the parish of St. 
Thomas, adjoining St. Saviour’s, as ascertained by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham and Mr. Halliwell. Dugdale 
assures us that Johnson must often have seen Shak- 
speare. The site of the Globe Theatre is believed to 
be included in that of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery, at a short distance from which stands the 
town-house of Thrale, the great brewer. All vestiges 
of times as old as Shakspeare and the playhouses 
there seem to have vanished, except a house thought 
to be part of the ‘‘ Falcon Tavern,” not far from 
Pellatt’s Falcon Glass Works. Rose Alley and Globe 
Alley remain, and the writer recollects the burning 
of the ‘‘Globe Tavern.”’ Not far distant stood the 
“Twelve Bells” (from St. Saviour’s peal), and 
“Chain Gate,” from the entrance to the Priory from 
the High Street. 

At the church of St. George the Martyr, the second 
built on the spot, the large bell is tolled nightly, and 
thought to be a relic of the curfewcustom. From its 
lofty stone spire Hogarth, in his plate of Southwark 
Fair, represents Cadman flying by a rope, the fair 
being held in that part of the Mint which lies in the 
rear of the houses opposite. The fair dated from 
1550, and was proclaimed by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs in procession, when the hood-bearer wore a 
fine embroidered cap, said to have been worked and 
presented to the City by a monastery in 1743. The 
fair lasted fourteen days, and it was not suppressed 
until 1763. The booth-keepers used to collect money 
here for Marshalsea prisoners. 

Suffolk Street, nearer ‘‘ Stones’ End,” is named from 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who lived here, 
in Suffolk House. 
Place, in Southwarke,” in Sir John Howard’s ex- 
penses, under the year 1465. 

In this street lived the last barber who let blood 
and drew teeth in London (the last of the barber- 
surgeons), aud who died there about 1821, as Mr. 
Cunningham was told by an old and intelligent hair- 
dresser in the Strand ; to which I may add my re- 
membrance of his shop-window, with its heap of 
drawn teeth, and the barber’s pole at the door. His 
name was Middleditch, and, renovare dolorem, I have 
a vivid recollection of his dentistry. 

Until the formation of the Dover Road, within 
memory, Kent Street, commencing eastward of St. 


It is mentioned as ‘‘ Brandonne’s- 





George’s Church, was part of the great way from 
Dover and the Continent to the metropolis. ‘This 
narrow street, originallyKentish Street, was a wretched 
and profligate place. In 1633 it was described as 
‘very long and ill-built, chiefly inhabited by broom- 
men and mumpers,”’ and to the last it was noted for 
its turners’ and brush-makers’ shops, and broom and 
heath yards. Evelyn tells of one Burton, a broom- 
man, and his wife, who sold kitchen-stuff in Kent 
Street, whom God so blessed that he became a 
very rich and a very honest man, and Sheriff of 
Surrey. Smollett, in his ‘‘ Travels,” 1766, describes 
‘‘the avenue to London by way of Kent Street, which 
is a most disgraceful entrance to such an opulent 
city. A foreigner in passing through this beggarly 
and ruinous suburb conceives such an idea of misery 
and meanness as all the wealth and magnificence of 
London and Westminster are afterwards unable to 
destroy. A friend of mine, who brought a Parisian 
from Dover in his own post-chaise, contrived to enter 
Southwark after it was dark, that his friend might 
not perceive the nakedness of this quarter.” 

Turn we now to our own times. Of two eminent men 
of Southwark I have some remembrance. First, of 
James South, the surgeon, who resided in a large 
house on the east side of Blackman Street. He is, 
however, better remembered as an active Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and one of the founders of the 
Astronomical Society, in 1820, and of which he was 
subsequently president. At Blackman Street he made 
several valuable astronomical observations; and in 
1822 and 1823, in conjunction with Sir John Herschel, 
he compiled a catalogue of 380 double stars, with the 
best mode of examining those stars. After this he 
removed to Campden Hill, Kensington, where he 
devoted the remainder of his long life to astronomical 
science. In 1830, by the recommendation of the 
Duke of Wellington, who was then Prime Minister, 
Mr. South received knighthood; and King George 
Iv, in his last hours, expressed a desire that 
Sir James should receive from the Civil List a pension 
of £300 per annum, which was conferred by King 
William tv. Many years ago, when it was thought 
desirable by some persons to have a second national 
Observatory, Sir James South offered to build it at his 
own expense, and endow it with his own magnificent 
instruments; but the offer was declined by Govern- 
ment. The account of Sir James South’s astronomical 
observations in Blackman Street, and of their results, 
published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” for 
1825, is accompanied by an elaborate description of 
the five-feet and seven-feet equatorials with which they 
were made. One of these instruments was mounted 
in the Observatory at Campden Hill. Here also were 
a seven-feet transit instrument, and a four-feet transit 
circle, the latter celebrated as having formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Groombridge, being the instrument 
with which the observations were made for the cata- 
logue of circumpolar stars which bears his name. 

The mansion at Campden Hill is handsomely ap- 
pointed. Here is the saloon in which Sir James 
South first received King William rv and Queen 
Adelaide ; and Sir James was accustomed to invite 
the mathematical scholars of Christ’s Hospital to the 
Observatory. Sir James, like many others of ardent 
temperament, occasionally got into ‘‘troubled waters.” 
Many years since a dire quarrel arose from Sir James 
South’s dissatisfaction at the manner in which Mr. 
Troughton, the mathematical instrument maker, had 
mounted for him a telescope, when it was arranged 
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that the cost of certain alterations proposed by Mr. 
Airy, Mr. Sheepshanks, and others, should be 
defrayed by Sir James South if they proved to be 
useful. The result was a lawsuit, in which Sir 
James was worsted. 

Sir James was the eldest son of a respectable 
druggist in the High Street, who had a family, each 
of whom was remarkably accomplished. First, 
James, the surgeon and astronomer, who died in 
1867; second, an able operative chemist; third, a 
clergyman of the Church of England; fourth, the 
author of a treatise on Bones, a hospital text-book. 

Dr. Elliotson, F.R.s., the celebrated physician, was 
the son of a chemist and druggist, No. 104, High 
Street, with the sign of the Golden Key, of which a 
token exists. Dr. Elliotson was a devoted student of 
mesmerism and mesmeric influences, upon which he 
has largely written. He resided many years in 
Conduit Street, No. 37, the house some time the resi- 
dence of Mr. Canning, the eminent statesman. Mr. 
Thackeray, it will be recollected, was taken ill when 
writing ‘‘ Pendennis,” and was saved from death 
by Dr. Elliotson, to whom in gratitude he dedicated 
the novel when he lived to finish it. 


October. 


Mysterious polar dawn, whose solemn arches 
Far up the heaven with mimic radiance spring, 
As of a new-fledged morn, with untaught wing, 
Caught o’er yon hill-top in the shadowy larches, 
In thee the rustic views Bellona’s torches, 
Sees the red-visaged hag her firebrands fling, 
And with rapt awe hears hostile echoes ring 
Of bannered host that up the White-way marches ! 
Nor would I view unmoved the sign momentous 
Of thy unusual glitter mid the stars, 
Where Day’s true herald never loosed her bars ; 
Nor lightly blame the dread that deems portentous 
Thy sanguinary gush: may Heaven prevent us 
From the red horrors of intestine wars! 
W. LANGFORD. 





VU urieties, 





Mrs. Ricketts’ Guost Story.— Zo the Editor of the 
* Leisure Hour.’’—Sir : Since the publication of the ‘‘ Ricketts’ 
Ghost Story” in ‘‘ The Life of the Rev. R. H. Barham,” I have 
had an opportunity of examining memoranda of unquestionable 
authenticity relating to the events therein described. A few in- 
accuracies appear in Mrs, Gwynne’s narrative, one of which Iam 
desirous of correcting without delay. The crime which is sup- 
posed to have been indicated by the noises, etc., is not to be 
imputed to any member of the family of Legge. If perpetrated 
at all, it was perpetrated in the early part of the last century by 
a former owner of the mansion. I hope in a future edition of 
my book to furnish a fuller and more exact account of these ex- 
traordinary occurrences ; meanwhile, as you have done me the 
honour of transferring the story to the pages of your journal, 
I will request you to give insertion to this explanation of a 
blunder which, as it stands, may cause annoyance to persons 
yet living.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. H. Datton 
BaruamM (Rickmansworth Park, Aug. 28,1871). [With regard 
to names, for Abington read Avington, as the seat of the 
Buckingham family; for Alston, Alton; and for Alsford, 
Alresford. } 


AMMERGAU PAssION PLay.—We gave an account this 
summer of the performances at Ober-Ammergau as a curious 
historical fact, the ‘“‘play” being a relic or imitation of the 
ancient mystery plays of the middle ages. But we must adda 
stronger protest against the projection of this spectacle into our 





times. With our open Bible and gospel teaching, there is no 
excuse for having recourse to the contrivances of the epochs of 
ignorance, There is something painful, and to speak plainly 

something blasphemous in the idea of ‘the agony and bloody 
sweat,” the ‘‘ cross and passion ” of the Saviour, being ‘‘acted,” 
for the benefit of players and innkeepers, and for satisfying the 
curiosity of crowds of idle tourists. Admitting that some of these 
witness the performance with reverential feelings, yet the per- 
formance as a whole is an anachronism and a scandal. The 
thing may be recorded by literary travellers, but to be either 
witnessed or described with approval argues a low state of 
reverential feeling, and a sad ignorance of the true requirements 
of scriptural and spiritual religion. Infidelity and Popery might 
be gratified by the revival of these mysteries, but the approval 
of ‘* playing” with such subjects as the sufferings and death 

the burial and resurrection of Christ, is both discreditable and 
dangerous, for those who live in lands and times of the Reforma- 
tion. 

PostaL Rates For LetTErs.—On the 5th of October, the 
new postal rates for letters came into operation—viz., for a letter 
not exceeding 1 oz., 1d. ; not exceeding 2 oz., 14d. ; 2 oz. to 4 
0z., 2d. ; 4.0z. to 6 0z., 23d. ; 6 oz. to 8 oz., 3d. ; 8 oz. to 10 
0z., 33d. ; 10 0z. to 120z., 4d. Any letter exceeding 12 oz. will 
be liable to a postage of a penny for every ounce, beginning 
with the first ounce. : 

War AnD Prace.—The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his speech at 
Glasgow, on receiving the freedom of that city, told an interest- 
ing anecdote of the great Duke of Wellington, thus introduced : 
As 1 drove along through all this beautiful country, and as I 
entered this mart of industry and occupation and busy life, I 
could not but think of what is now disturbing the minds of 
Continental people, and even our own—those wars and rumours 
of war which are to be the sign of the latter days, And I 
secretly prayed within my heart that war might be kept from 
these magnificent provinces and from these beautiful cities, and 
that the hum of industry and honest occupation might not be 
drowned in the clang of trumpets and the roar of artillery. 
God in his mercy avert from this country such a calamity as 
that, and may we be allowed to go on advancing and advancing 
in everything that can tend to the comfort of mankind, and to 
promote and to adorn civilisation. Very many years ago—more 
than thirty years ago—I was driving down through Hertford- 
shire with the old Duke of Wellington in his carriage. It was 
a beautiful summer evening, the sun was shining, and every- 
thing looked flourishing and joyous. He was very silent fora 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. Attheend of that time 
he said to me, ‘‘I will tell you what I have been thinking 
about.” I said, ‘‘ Pray, do.” He said, ‘‘I have been contem- 
plating this very beautiful country, and I have been thinking 
what a curse war is. Suppose,” he said, ‘‘I had to take military 
possession of this district, I would have to lay low every beauti- 
ful thing which you see here. Take my word for it,” said that 
old veteran, the hero of a hundred battles ; ‘‘take my word for 
it, if you had seen but one day of war, you would pray to 
Almighty God that you might never see such a thing again.” 

CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION FOR WomMEN.—There were 127 
ladies entered for examination in 1871, as against 84 in 1870, 
and 36 in 1869, the year when the concowrs was first instituted. 
Of the candidates actually examined, only 37 failed to satisfy 
the examiners. In the languages group there were many com- 
petitors and some remarkable successes, one lady winning a 
triple chaplet of laurels in French, German, and Latin ; while 
it is exceedingly gratifying to note, that, for the first time, a 
place in the honour list was gained in the subjects of mathema- 
tics and moral science. Exhibitions of £34, £20, and £19, with 
gratuities of £5 each to ladies engaged in tuition, were among 
the rewards accorded, and similar gratuities and exhibitions are 
premised for next year. 

Post-oFFICE SAVINGS Banxks.—At the close of 1870 there 
were 1,183,153 derositors, with £15,000,104 due to them. In 
the Post-office and the old Savings Banks together there were 
2,567,909 depositors : 2,235,238 in England, 234,228 in Scot- 
land, and 98,443 in Ireland. There were also 2,480 government 
policies of insurance, insuring sums amounting to £190,070; 
1,532 immediate annuities amounting to £30,632, purchased 
by the public for £349,553; and 238 deferred annuities, 
amounting to £4,677. 

SraTIoNARY Borovucus.—Cockermouth had 7,057 inhabi- 
tants in 1861, and it stands for precisely the same number in 
1871. The borough of Malmesbury, which is itself a large 
agricultural district, lies embedded in the great tract of country 
which bears the name of the borough of Cricklade. Its rura 
inhabitants have diminished by but one in the ten years. They 
were 6,881 in 1861 ; they arc 6,880 in 1871. 
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